l8                          SPACE   AND   GEOMETRY.
ORIGIN OF THE THREE DIMENSIONS.
It may be assumed that the system of space-sensations is in the main very similar, though unequally developed, in all animals which, like man, have three cardinal directions distinctly marked on their bodies. Above and below, the bodies of such animals are unlike, as they are also in front and behind and to the right and to the left To the right and the left, these animals are apparently alike, but their geometrical and mechanical symmetry, which subserves purposes of rapid locomotion, should not deceive us with regard to their anatomical and physiological asymmetry. Though the latter may appear slight, it is yet distinctly marked in the fact that species very closely allied to symmetrical animals sometimes assume strikingly unsymmetrical forms. The asymmetry of the plaice (flatfish) is a familiar instance, while the externally symmetric form -of the slug forms an instructive contrast to the unsymmetric shapes of some of its nearer relatives. This trinity of conspicuously marked cardinal directions might indeed be regarded as the physiological basis for our familiarity with the three dimensions of geometric space.
BIOLOGICAL IMPORTANCE OF TACTUAL SPACE.
Visual space forms the clearest, precisest, and broadest system of space-sensations; but, biologically, tactual space is perhaps more important. Irri-s of localization. Localization becomes at once uncertain and fluctuant for a single bright spot on a dark background. Leipsic, 1826, p. 455 et seq.).
